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and, even though women made up most of the church members, men domi- 
nated the pulpit. Locations such as the Grimmetts’ garden plot were the sites 
of separate activities, engaged in by women and men alongside each other. 

Other sites separated the sexes more formally. Pubs, lodges, sports clubs 
and the larger workplaces were the most significant of these (with the excep- 
tion of some lodges and sports clubs, these were all masculine spaces, either 
by regulation or custom). From 1910 legislation banned women from working 
in the all-male environments of pubs.3° Large employers of men such as the 
Hillside Workshops were, as Erik Olssen has argued in Building the New World, 
the site of significant developments in the way masculinity was understood 
in the context of work, although the effects extended beyond the workplace 
into politics and back into the home. It was seldom that a woman entered this 
masculine terrain, although men did work in several occupations in the largely 
female workforce of the Wax Vesta Factory. However, most women in the paid 
workforce were employed in smaller workplaces that were more likely to be 
mixed, especially where there was a male employer. . 

Most of these sites — those we have mentioned above, such as the streets, 
schools and churches, and of course the largely owner-occupied homes — were 
being replicated in very similar forms across the rest of New Zealand as 
cities ‘grew’ suburbs. But others — or rather the high concentration of them — 
marked our area as distinctive. The southern suburbs’ concentration of heavy 
industry in parts of a predominantly residential area produced large employ- 
ers of men and the all-male communities that formed in and from them. The 
area’s concentration of charitable institutions such as the Benevolent Home 
(with its largely elderly and male inmates) and the Industrial School (with 
its population of ‘problem’ children) also produced gender- or age-specific 
groups readily identified by the rest of the community. In the next chapter, we 
discuss the southern suburbs’ distinctiveness as a locality. 
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This chapter is designed to set the scene for those that follow: to give an 
account of Dunedin’s southern suburbs and their development after 1840, of 
their patterns of settlement and how these differed from the rest of Dunedin 
and among the different suburbs. The final section of the chapter anticipates 
the argument of the book as a whole — that gender is both ‘embedded’ in place 
and helps to constitute it — in discussing two distinctly gendered events from 
the beginning of our period. Both events unfolded nationally, but both can be 
shown to have had deep roots in the southern suburbs of Dunedin. 

In the 1880s and 1890s, working men mobilised on a scale unprecedented in 
New Zealand. Although this was a national — in fact a trans~Tasman — move- 
ment, the activity in New Zealand was at its most intense in the Dunedin-Port 
Chalmers area. The Otago Workman, produced in the heart of working-class 
southern Dunedin, was its radical mouthpiece, and workplaces, pubs and 
homes across the southern Dunedin Flat hammed with talk of unions and 
united action. The elected representatives of these working men played 
a decisive role in forging the legislative conditions for the ‘wage workers’ 
welfare state’. At the same time, as we have signalled in our introduction to 
this volume, women were mobilising in support of a different goal: the right 
to vote. A series of petitions circulating in the early 1890s demanded adult 
female suffrage, and increasing numbers of women of voting age added their 
names to the list. The third of these petitions, and the pro-suffrage activity 
that surrounded it, was successful and women voted for the first time in 1893. 
As we go on to show, southern Dunedin women supported this petition in 
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astonishingly high numbers. This chapter, then, has two functions: first, it 
draws an outline of the geographical character and the settlement of this area, 
in order to survey the ground for the volume as a whole. Second, using some 
of the evidence produced by this ‘groundwork’, it concludes by addressing the 
two mobilisations at the beginning of the period under study. Why were the 
supporters of these political movements particularly active in this place? Can 
we complicate the stories that are usually told about these mobilisations: in 
one case, a narrative of class and, in the other, a narrative of gender? Were they 
more closely related than they at first appear? And what part did they play in 
establishing the setting for the transitions in gender that were to play out over 
the next fifty years? 

When we focus on streets and neighbourhoods we quickly note what 
Mark Granovetter calls ‘embeddedness’ — individuals in households are 
embedded in networks of association just as economic life is embedded in 
social life.t As Hanson and Pratt have argued, the notion of embeddedness 
has a distinct geographical resonance. Indeed, the consideration of locality 
as central to determining the meaning of social and cultural practices has 
obtained significant salience among geographers over the last fifteen years.” 
As this volume contends, it has a powerful bearing on the emergence of spe- 
cific gendered patterns. In order to open up these questions, and in order to 
sketch out the scene for the rest of this book, we need to consider the nature 
of the territory: the land itself, its settlement processes, and the changes in its 
developing society before our period begins in 1890. Although the lie of the 
land created the area’s topographical boundaries, the people of the southern 
suburbs forged a complex set of interwoven and contrasting identities within 
those boundaries. Each suburb acquired a distinct character, defined by the 
interactions between topography, the division and ownership of land, the 
timing and processes of settlement, the siting of large and small industries, 
and the occupational class, religion, age and origin of the settlers. This part of 
the chapter owes an important debt to the work of G. N. Stedman, whose MA 
thesis on the southern Dunedin Flat has saved us — and other authors in the 
volume—a great deal of work? 

In the nineteenth century, the area covered by this study linked the Otago 
Peninsula to the mainland, and separated Otago Harbour from the Pacific 
Ocean. (Extensive reclamation has since altered the harbour edge dramati- 
cally.) *The area includes the once independent boroughs of Caversham, South 
Dunedin, and St Kilda (which amalgamated with Dunedin in 1904,-1905 and 
1989 respectively). Caversham, the largest and, topographically and socially, 
the most complex of the boroughs, included the suburbs of Kensington, Kew 
and St Clair as well as Caversham itself. South Dunedin also included the area 
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MAP 2.1 Location of the study area 


known as Forbury.* The chapters in this volume all rely on the Caversham 

Project Database, whose population consists of more than 70,000 people who 

registered to vote or who lived on a street within the boundaries of these three 

former boroughs during the period 1890—-1940.° We refer to the area as a whole 

as ‘the southern suburbs’, ‘southern Dunedin’ or ‘the study area’. ‘South 
Dunedin’ refers specifically to the suburb and borough of that name. “The 
Flat’, a name still widely used, includes all of South Dunedin, St Kilda, and 
the area of Caversham Borough to the south of the Main South Rd and east of 
Playfair St. ‘The Flat’ — not surprisingly — excludes the hilly areas of St Clair, 
Kew, Rockyside, Caversham Rise and Caversham Extension. 
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MAP 2.2 The suburbs of southern Dunedin 


From ‘the Swamp’ to ‘the Flat’: the rise of the southern suburbs 
Prior to European settlement, the area now known as the Flat was mostly 
low-lying swampy land that had been part of the territory of the Ngai Tahu 
people. Although they regularly used the rich resources of the area, it had not 
been a site of permanent occupation. They travelled from the settlement at 
Otakou near the mouth of the harbour to catch eels, crayfish, fish, pukeko, 
ducks and weka.” To travel past the swamp on the main pre-European coastal 
route south, they took a path that ran along the inside of extensive sandhills 
bordering the ocean.’ In 1844 the area was purchased as part of the Otago 
block and passed into British jurisdiction. Although some of our interviewees 
had childhood memories of seeing Maori using the old path south, or of 
amateur archaeological finds, Pakeha settlement effectively destroyed the 
resources Maori had drawn on and all but erased the visible presence of Ngai 
Tahu in the area.2 Within fifty years the immigrants’ drainage, reclamation 
and horticultural practices had transformed the salt-marshes. Almost 12,000 
years of Eurasian history was compressed into a couple of generations, and the 
uses of the land changed forever. 
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Thomas Litchfield Stanley; first vicar of Caversham, captured this view of the ‘swampy 
flat’ in 1869. It looks from the bottom of Caversham Rise to the sand dunes and the 
ocean, across what would become the suburbs of South Dunedin, Caversham, St Kilda 
and St Clair. The early farms and the beginnings of settlement on the slopes and the 
higher ground of the Flat, in the middle foreground, are evident. W. H. Valpy’s farm, ‘The 
Forbury’, covered the lighter area of flat ground in the centre right of the picture, and 
the Benevolent Institution can just be seen at the centre right edge. HOCKEN LIBRARY 


The transformation of wildlife-rich swamp into farmland, and then 
suburban and industrial land, was not immediate, however. Beyond the 
western and northern slopes and the strip of elevated land skirting them, 
Pakeha settlement was scattered and farming predominated until the 1880s. 
Although market gardens and nurseries remained important throughout the 
period, the Central Otago gold rushes, from 1861, saw Caversham township 
established as the first stop for travellers heading either south or into Central 
Otago. The township grew up at the foot of the Caversham Valley, close to 
the ‘Swamp Rd’, the main route south and thence inland. With a slightly 
higher elevation than the rest of what was to become ‘the Flat’, a pub, a post 
office and a school, it offered the nucleus for urban settlement.” A limeworks 
exploited the local sandstone, and the first few dwellings and small industries 
were established. With the completion of the first section of the main trunk 
railway south, and stations at Kensington and Caversham, not to mention 
relocation of the Otago immigration barracks to Caversham in 1873, those 
two areas (Caversham and Kensington) became the hub for a rapid expansion 
of industry and population.” 
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The settlement of the northern and southern halves of the Flat developed 
quite differently. In the north, the urbanisation of Caversham, South Dunedin 
and Kensington took place in the last quarter of the nineteenth century; the 
greater part of the expansion of St Clair, Kew and St Kilda, the southern half of 
the Flat, occurred in the twentieth. From the 1870s industry and commercial 
enterprises dominated the northern part, and were often mixed higgledy- 
piggledy with residential houses. People who lived here also often worked 
here. St Clair, St Kilda and Kew, by contrast, were developed exclusively as 
residential suburbs, with the pattern of streets of houses surrounded by the 
considerable number of parks and recreational facilities. Most residents in 
paid work (except for those employed in other people’s houses) travelled out 
of these suburbs for the purpose. By the time the entire area was urbanised 
(around 1930), the traces of these differences marked the character of each.” 
Where Dunedin itself was an early Victorian city, therefore, the southern 
suburbs straddled the late Victorian era and the emergence of modernity. 

The infrastructure developed piecemeal. In the 1880s gas pipes were 
laid along the main streets of Caversham and South Dunedin boroughs for 
lighting. Some gas was reticulated to private homes, and water was reticu- 
lated through Caversham, South Dunedin and parts of St Kilda.8 Although 
dairying had largely retreated to the hills surrounding the Flat, most of the 
southern half of the Flat still retained a rural character. Substantial nurseries 
occupied some of the sunnier slopes, and Chinese market gardeners, mostly 
ex-gold miners, worked about 20 hectares straddling Caversham and South 
Dunedin.** Extensive gardens and orchards also surrounded the Benevolent 
Institution and the Industrial School (two important regional institutions 
established in 1862 and 1869 respectively). Horses grazed extensive areas 
around Forbury racetrack. As subdivisions were built, the main roads and 
streets were formed, then paved and lit, and from 1880 horse-drawn trams 
linked most of the Flat, including St Clair and St Kilda, to the city. Because 
of the high cost of widening the streets to allow electric tramlines to be laid, 
Caversham Borough’s ratepayers voted to amalgamate with Dunedin City in 
1904. South Dunedin followed suit in 1905. Attempts to deal with the drain- 
age problem were sluggish: until 1910-11 high tide and spring tides saw the 
open drains of South Dunedin and Caversham reverse themselves so that 
the human effluent and rubbish floated back up the Flat towards the Kew—St 
Clair Rise. Only after the great flood of 1923 was significant progress made in 
ensuring that South Dunedin and Caversham were waterproofed. St Kilda 
took even longer.” 

‘The Flat’ acquired much of its distinctive character precisely because it 
was flat. The stretch of land between harbour and ocean was by far the largest 
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The rapid expansion of the Hillside Railway Workshops saw them invade and 
consume whole Kensington streets. In this 1926 photograph the cheek-by-jowl 
proximity of the industrial and the residential, typical of parts of the northern 

Flat, is evident. The King Edward Theatre on King Edward St near Cargill’s Corner 

is the large building in the left background. ALEXANDER TURNBULL LIBRARY, F 92604 1/2 
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area of flat land close to the city. The higher land, which was also close to the 
railway and the Main South Rd (as ‘Swamp Rd’, the southern route out of 
Dunedin, became known), was quickly identified as some of the city’s best 
land for industry. Its proximity to the sea attracted residents seeking a healthy 
environment, and the higher flat land, close to the railway and close enough 
to the port, attracted industry. Both arrived, and the industry provided a 
livelihood for many of the residents. The industry that did most to define the 
northern part of the area as an industrial suburb arrived early, in 1874, when 
the government railway workshops were relocated to Hillside. Over the next 
ten years, other large industrial concerns followed. As noted, the two main 
loci, Kensington and Caversham, were close to the railway. In Kensington, W. 
M. White’s pipe factory (subsequently Lambert’s and later McSkimming’s), a 
flour mill, and Smith and Fotheringham’s brickyards were established close 
by the Hillside Workshops. McKinlay’s bootmaking factory overlooked them 
from the bottom of the Caversham Rise. The city’s gasworks, close by in South 
Dunedin, made this one of Dunedin’s most industria] areas. 

In the Caversham township area were a tannery and quarry, the Wax Vesta 
match factory, Briggs’s and Cowie and Co’s breweries, several large baker- 
ies and clothes-making workshops, and the first gasworks. Other sizeable 
industrial establishments were scattered. Donaghy’s rope works ran along 
the edge of Bathgate Park in South Dunedin; a tannery and Fox’s substantial 
quarry were established at the Glen, at the foot of the Mornington hill; George 
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Methven’s large factory for manufacturing plumbing supplies dominated the 
foreshore; and the Shiel brothers’ large quarry and brickfield, first situated 
near the township, dominated Forbury for most of the period under study. 
Other industries came and went more briefly, including Fletcher Brothers 
Construction (1911-23), Alfred Morris’s Dubbin factory (1902-20) and various 
lolly and cordial factories. 

As G. N. Stedman notes, these industries gave the area ‘its distinctive 
character. [They] dominated the urban scene ... on account of both their 
physical extent and the size of the labour force working in them.™ The indus- 
trial infrastructure changed little after 1890 (some industries moved site, but 
very few left the area). Industry played a major part in producing a distinct 
occupational structure and a distinctively gendered urban society. By the 
turn of the twentieth century the Hillside Railway Workshops had expanded 


to occupy over 7 hectares, swallowing up a number of streets and employing 
over 400 men.” 


The occupation of southern Dunedin 

The workforce followed the industries, occupying first the northern half of 
the area and then expanding into the southern half and occupying the hills. 
It is a relatively straightforward exercise to describe the male occupational 
structure." By 1900 manual workers and self-employed tradesmen comprised 
more than half of the inhabitants of the oldest southern boroughs, Caversham 
and South Dunedin, and roughly one-third of the emerging new borough of 
St Kilda. Across the entire study area, skilled tradesmen — the artisans and 
mechanics of the pre-war period — constituted the largest single occupational 
class. In 1902 13 per cent of all skilled men worked in the metal trades and 
another 12.5 per cent worked in the building trades (forty years later the 
figures had dropped to 9 per cent for each of the two industries). Most of 
the self-employed and small employers had graduated from the ranks of 
the skilled tradesmen, shared their core values and belonged to the same 
churches, friendly societies and sports clubs. Allegiance to craft cut across 
class and linked ‘middle-class’ masters — artisans who had set up on their own 
account — to the working-class journeymen and apprentices they employed. 
Most of the unskilled — around 25 per cent of the population — also worked 
alongside skilled men and shared their values. 

The dramatic growth of white-collar occupations during the period 
1890—1939 constituted the most important change in the occupational struc- 
ture, both locally and nationally. This growth contributed to the decline in 
the proportion of self-employed in handicraft trades from just over 12 per 
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MAP 2.3 Male occupational class by suburb, 1891-1939 


cent to just under 7 per cent across the period 1902-38. The growth of white- 
collar occupations also reduced the proportion of skilled tradesmen across 
the period from 37 to 29 per cent. In absolute terms, however, the numbers of 
skilled, self-employed and small businessmen grew.” 

Evidence about the female occupational structure is much more limited. 
Electoral rolls—the main source for the figures on male occupational structure 
~ ignored women’s occupations from 1902 onwards. The Registrar of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages followed suit. But there were significant developments. 
Quite apart from the remarkable growth in employment for unmarried 
women, first in factories and then in shops and offices, discussed in chapter 
three, many women ran businesses or subcontracted work from their own 
homes. For most women and men, marriage represented entry into the world 
of adults, but for women it also marked a career change, and almost always 
departure from paid work. The housewife’s domestic work — a full-time 
job for most married women — freed her husband and later her dependent 
children to take full-time work. As we discovered in the first phase of the 
oral-history project, most housewives also contributed substantially to the 
family’s income through various forms of self-provisioning — making jams 
and preserves, sewing and knitting, and so on.”° High levels of per capita 
income for men, however, here as elsewhere, made the male-breadwinner 
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wage critical in determining the material well-being of most households in the 
southern suburbs. Therefore, although the male occupational structure is a 
problematic way of defining the class structure, it is by far our most detailed 
and reliable source here.” 

In the period 1900-40 the demographic characteristics of the southern 
suburbs changed more than the occupational structure. The total population 
grew steadily. Caversham and South Dunedin boroughs grew rapidly in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, boasting populations of 5266 and 5363 
respectively in 1901. St Kilda grew most rapidly, from 383 persons in 1881 to 
1700 in 1901. (Together these three boroughs comprised almost 25 per cent of 
greater Dunedin’s population.) Over the next forty years the population con- 
tinued to grow, with South Dunedin reaching roughly 6680 and Caversham 
more than 9000 in 1936. Over that period St Kilda also continued to grow until 
it reached almost 8000 in 1926, at which point it was the most densely settled 
borough in the country (South Dunedin and large parts of the old Caversham 
borough were even more densely settled, but no longer enjoyed the legal status 
of boroughs). Steady growth was not the only significant change. Between 
the 1870s and the First World War, the sex ratio changed: an excess of males 
gave way in the 1880s and 90s to an excess of females, in common with most 
urban areas. The excess of females became quite marked because of high male 
mortality rates in the war. 

Over the same period, the predominantly youthful population of the 1870s 
acquired a more mature age distribution. Indeed, the population aged with 
dramatic speed during the 1890s, both in the study area and in Otago. Because 
of the Benevolent’s role in caring for old men, residents in Parkside and 
Caversham township were particularly conscious of this change.” Equally 
striking is the fact — the significance of which has been less fully explored 
— that a population of immigrants, mainly from Britain, had become a society 
of New Zealanders. Both the census data and the information on place of 
birth in our marriage database confirm that in 1891 most adults had been born 
in Britain, but most of those under 21 had been born in New Zealand. During 
the next twenty years the native-born became a majority of adults also. The 
marriage database, which includes 10,000 persons, reveals the trend. Over 80 
per cent of those marrying in the 1880s had been born in Britain; in the 1890s 
about half were New Zealand-born; and in the 1900s more than 80 per cent 
of brides and almost 70 per cent of grooms were New Zealand-born. By the 
19308 the natives were 91 per cent of brides and almost 88 per cent of grooms.” 
(Variations existed across the area, to which we shall return.) 

Most of the men and women who lived in the southern suburbs married 
and had children. Around 10 per cent of all women were widows, a figure 
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that remained consistent across the period. Possibly as a result of the chang- 
ing sex ratio, the proportion of women who married fell locally across the 
period (although the shift was slight).”” The rapid expansion of women’s 
employment in the semi-professions, a marked feature nationally across the 
period, probably in part reflects this urban demographic reality. The project’s 
matriage-register database indicates that men married for the first time, on 
average, at just over twenty-seven years old and women at twenty-five years 
old. Within the southern suburbs, the average age of first marriage does not 


appear to have changed significantly across the period, despite the downward 


national trend, partly because of a dramatic shift in the local age-specific 
distributions, especially for women.* The proportion of southern Dunedin 
brides who were younger than twenty-one when they married fell dramati- 
cally (from more than 25 per cent in the 1880s to less than 12 per cent in the 
1900s and each successive decade). Not only did the proportion of brides 
under twenty-one decline, but the proportion in their thirties also grew from 
a negligible 3.3 per cent in the 1880s to more than 12 per cent in the 1910s and 
thereafter (around 20 per cent of men waited until their thirties before marry- 
ing for the first time). The census tables confirm these trends.” 

When women postpone marriage, fertility typically declines. The national 
decline in Pakeha fertility during this period has been well established. As 
Brian Heenan has observed, urban fertility in New Zealand peaked in 1881 
and then began a period of ‘prolonged decline’ that lasted until the end of 
the 1930s. Two sharp falls punctuated this long-term fall, the first occurring 
during the ‘Long Depression’ of the 1880s and 90s, and the second taking 
place during the so-called ‘Great Depression’ of the late 1920s and 1930s.” 
We lack data for the Great Depression, but census data for the three south- 
ern boroughs through the Long Depression confirms that the fertility rate 
halved between 1881 and 1901 (although the southern boroughs still had the 
Dunedin urban area’s highest rates)" Over the next twenty years the fertility 
rate continued to fall both in Dunedin and New Zealand and, though census 
data is not available for the study area in this period, we assume that the same 
trend continued in the southern suburbs. According to Miriam Vosburgh, 
women with issue who married in 1880 had averaged 6.9 live births; women 
with issue who married for the first time in 1920 would average just over 
three births during their fertile years. Although Vosburgh found that 
working-class couples lagged behind the late nineteenth-century trend, by 
the end of our period the differential had disappeared? As a result, parents 
invested more both financially and emotionally in their children; the impact 
of repeated pregnancy and childbearing on the time and health of married 
women was substantially limited; the need for help in the house declined; and 
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the burden of expectation on many daughters was dramatically reduced. The 
crashing fertility rate resoundingly signalled a fundamental transformation 
in the lives of women and relations between the sexes. The meaning of bodily 
difference had been radically altered. 


Suburban variations 

The demographic and occupational characteristics of the three boroughs 
varied, and significant variations existed within Caversham Borough (which 
now comprises five modern suburbs). Map 2.3 summarises the variations 
in occupational structure. Before 1901 the census allows us to sketch the 
variations of importance to this study. Thereafter we rely on the Caversham 
Project’s database, which has been derived from several sources (see Appendix 
II). Although much of our work has shown how complex local society was, 
thus defying the tendency to generalise, it is helpful to start by recognising the 
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Kensington east of King Edward St, with South Dunedin in the background, 1901. Sections 
were small and houses close together. In the left foreground is the edge of the Oval. Beyond 
Kensington’s houses open space remains, with the railway, not visible here, running through 

part of it. The nearer part of this ground would be subdivided in the following decade. 
Beyond that is the Caledonian Ground with its grandstand. Behind the Caledonian, the 
gasworks in South Dunedin are just visible. To the right of the Caledonian, east Kensington’s 
industry is concentrated. The Hillside workshops are out of the picture, to the right. 
Anderson's Bay Rd runs along the (as yet unreclaimed) harbour’s edge. HOCKEN LIBRARY 


major contemporary (and current) images of the three boroughs. As we have 
seen, the northern half of the Flat (most of Caversham Borough and all of 
South Dunedin) was dominated by industries and was widely seen as working 
class. South Dunedin had a greater concentration of low-value housing 
than Caversham. The housing stock in the oldest settled parts, particularly 
Kensington and the area of South Dunedin adjacent to it, deteriorated across 
the period. When the 1936—37 Housing Survey undertook an inventory of the 
city’s slums, most of the substandard housing was concentrated in those older 
areas As we have noted, the southern half of the Flat, St Clair and St Kilda, 
was exclusively residential and dominated by larger houses, more recently 
built, and higher average property values. It was widely seen as more affluent 
and had a higher proportion of white-collar workers. In these newer suburbs, 
home and family were truly enclaves, separate from the working world and 
the smoky grime that often blew across the older areas.*4 

These images were not unrelated to reality. Caversham Borough contained 
three identifiably different, and geographically distinct, broad areas, two of 
which were at the foot of the hills that bounded the Flat to the north. These 
two areas, Kensington and Caversham township, were the first settled parts 
of the Flat. Kensington was a relatively self-contained suburb, separated from 


- Caversham township by empty paddocks and Carisbrook. In some respects 


Kensington was closer to adjacent South Dunedin. Industries dominated 
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this suburb — now largely displaced by motorways and light industries — and 
it was within easy walking distance of the concentration of industries and 
businesses immediately to the east. Most of the houses were four- or five- 
roomed wooden cottages, increasingly grimy thanks to the smoke from the 
nearby gasworks and the railway running sheds on the other side of the Oval. 
In 1922 most of the houses were rental rather than owner-occupied. In 1902 
more than 40 per cent of all residents were skilled and 24 per cent unskilled, 
another 11 per cent being self-employed. Only 11.5 per cent of residents had 
white-collar jobs, one of the lowest proportions in the study area. By the end 
of the period, the unskilled (now 32 per cent) had supplanted the skilled (26 
per cent) as the dominant group. A slightly higher proportion of white-collar 
workers now lived in Kensington and there was still around 3 per cent who 
were large-businessmen, professionals and semi-professionals. In the 1890s 
Kensington strongly opposed no-licence (that is, prohibition) and always 
gave strong support to Liberal~Labour and later independent Labour Party 
candidates. In 1902 some 19 per cent of the study area’s population lived here; 
by 1938 that figure had fallen to 13.4 per cent. 

Caversham township, comprising one-third of the study area’s population 
at the start of the period, was topographically and socially complex. Apart 
from the township, which centred on the business and retail strip, the area 
known as Caversham included some distinct sub-areas (see Map 2.5). The 
most important were Rockyside (to the north of the valley), Calderville (at 
the bottom of the valley) and Parkside (the area between the Benevolent 
Institution and Carisbrook). Caversham Rise and Caversham Extension, the 
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Map 2.5 Northern Caversham Borough: Caversham township, Rockyside, 
Calderville and Parkside through to the Glen and Caversham Rise 
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The northern part of Caversham Borough, taken from Caversham Extension. 
The South Rd runs through the centre of the image, then disappears as it beomes 
Caversham Valley Rd and passes through the two-storeyed buildings of the 
Caversham retail strip at the left of the image. Rockyside lies on the hill above 
the valley, with the chimney of the old gasworks (long disused by this time), Fox's 
quarry, and Caversham Rise visible before the harbour. Calderville and Parkside 
occupy the area to the right of the South Rd. HOCKEN LIBRARY 


latter topographically contained but linked by a footpath to the township, 
completed this geographical essay in complexity. In the 1920s substantial 
growth also occurred in Calton Hill, a new subdivision lying on the hill 
between Kew and Caversham Valley. 

The skilled and the unskilled dominated Caversham at the start and the 
end of the period. White-collar workers also settled in the suburb (12 per 
cent in 1902 and 17 per cent in 1938) and small businessmen, many of them 
in handicraft trades, often lived near their workshops or businesses in the 
area (13 per cent in 1902 but just under 6 per cent in 1938). In those parts of 
the suburb covered by the Housing Survey of 1936-37, most of Calderville 
and some of Parkside, home ownership was high. So was the proportion of 
English-born immigrants (they outnumbered Scots, a rare occurrence in 
Dunedin). One or two interviewees thought Caversham the heartland of the 
English presence in Dunedin.‘ There is anecdotal evidence to suggest that this 
idea had some truth to it. Many of the more prominent Scots had spent many 


- years in England before migrating to the colony; the Presbyterian minister for 


most of the period was an Englishman; and distinctively English churches, 
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notably the Baptists and the Wesleyans, were present in much greater strength 
than in Dunedin or New Zealand as a whole. Politically, the voting booths in 
Caversham suburb were staunchly pro-Liberal—Labour and then narrowly 
preferred Labour or Socialist candidates from 1914 onwards (the township 
became part of Dunedin Central in 1911 and by 1922 much of the borough 
belonged to that electorate). In the 1890s the polling booth at Caversham Hall, 
close by a rowdy pub, gave stronger support to no-licence than most booths 
in the southern suburbs, although the majority preferred continuance of the 
status quo. In Calderville and Parkside — particularly Parkside — well over half 
favoured reduction or no-licence, even in the 1890s. 

South Dunedin, lying between the boroughs of Caversham and St Kilda, 
was geographically the centre of the Flat, and of the southern suburbs. The 
streets adjacent to Hillside Rd, many of them narrow, linked by even more 
narrow lanes and dominated by small wooden cottages, were settled first. 
The streets to the south and west, settled later, were wider and small wooden 
cottages were fewer. South Dunedin contained the second substantial retail 
strip, on King Edward St (in fact it was Dunedin’s second most significant 
retail area). In 1902 30 per cent of the study area’s population lived in South 
Dunedin; in 1938 it was 21.5 per cent. It was also in many respects symboli- 
cally central, for it came to be synonymous with the working class, both for 
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Map 2.6 South Dunedin 
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image. The cluster of large buildings on its right is Macandrew Rd School. Market gardens 
still occupy much of the area in the foreground, part of Caversham Borough. Bathgate Park, 
with the Donaghy’s rope walk — one of the area's landmarks — bisects the image horizontally 
through left and centre. Beyond it lies the most closely packed area of the Flat, with the 
poorest housing stock. The gasworks chimney is visible near the harbour, and Dunedin city 
and the wharves lie beyond at the left of the image. MUIR AND MOODIE, HOCKEN LIBRARY 


its inhabitants and others in Dunedin. Other social classes lived in South 
Dunedin, including 14.6 per cent white-collar workers in 1938, but no other 
borough was 80 per cent working class. In 1902 the skilled outnumbered the 
unskilled, but that changed over the period (as it did in Kensington). 

Across the entire suburb, 58 per cent owned their own homes. Although 
mean property values rose as one travelled from east to west, along with 
the proportion of owner-occupied homes, the Housing Survey of 1936—37 
included the entire area when it set out to identify Dunedin’s slums.” The 
gasworks dominated the eastern area, lying between the harbour and Fox 
St. Small wooden four-roomed cottages predominated, with the exception 
of one or two small tenements. Sections were small, property values low, 
and even small employers tended not to live close to their workshops and 
businesses here3* The substantial size of South Dunedin’s Irish-Catholic 
population, to which the convent and orphanage contributed, also made 
the area distinctive. Between 1905 and 1915 the arrival of a small number of 
‘Syrians’ — Lebanese — compounded the sense of difference. The main South 


. Dunedin polling booth, invariably near Cargill’s Corner and always by far the 


largest in the entire study area, strongly supported Liberal-Labour, divided 
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evenly between T. K. Sidey and the Labour Party from 1911 until 1928, and 
then became a Labour Party stronghold. In the 1920s the South Dunedin 
Labour Party became one of the major community institutions on the Flat. 
Not surprisingly, the biggest polling booth always voted strongly against 
no-licence, although a growing number wanted reform. The booth at the 
Wesleyan schoolroom, seven blocks to the west, overwhelmingly preferred 
either reduction or no-licence, although it also often preferred a Labour 
candidate. 

St Clair was the first and most affluent beachhead in the occupation of 
the southern half of the Flat, for it was already lightly settled by 1880 when 
the first horse-tram service started. Although St Clair, like Kew, was part 
of Caversham Borough, everyone always recognised that it represented a 
superior residential address, even if its beaches provided all the citizenry with 
recreational opportunities. St Clair (and later Kew) became suburbs with 
substantial concentrations of large employers, managers of substantial busi- 
nesses and public-sector organisations, professionals and semi-professionals 
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Map 2.7 Southern Caversham Borough, including St Clair and Kew 
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Henry Gore, one of the country’s outstanding photographers and first film-makers, took 
this panorama centred on Beach St around 1910. The first St Clair School is on the right, 
although by this time the building was the Post Office. The recreational character of the 
beach is evident in the large structure at the left, and the salt-water baths are perched on 
the rocks under the headland. The substantial homes of the wealthy occupy the St Clair 
slopes. The Kew rise is to the far right of the picture. HENRY GORE, OLVA MANSON COLLECTION 


(around 11—12 per cent at the start and end of the period compared to 4-5 
per cent for the study area as a whole). Many of the houses were very large by 
colonial standards and boasted tennis courts, stables and substantial areas 
of lawn and garden. The mean value of houses was substantially higher than 
in other parts of the borough, although values ranged considerably. Levels 
of home ownership were very high. Roughly 25 per cent of the suburb’s adult 
male population were skilled men and another 25 per cent were white-collar. 
Unskilled comprised 11 per cent at the start and 13 per cent at the end of the 
period, a considerably lower figure than any other suburb in the study area. 
Warehousemen and clerks also lived in the area. 

The census does not allow us to say whether St Clair was demographically 
distinctive, but the absence of hotels, the presence of three churches (includ- 
ing one of Dunedin’s two Congregational churches) and the existence of a 
croquet and a bowls club underline the suburb’s reputation as a home for the 
better off. St Clair was also distinctive in its voting behaviour, preferring more 
conservative candidates. Kew, which was settled in the 1910s and 20s, shared 
many of these characteristics. Oral-history informants often noted that St 
Clair and Kew were not to be confused with Caversham (one or two were hor- 
rified to realise they had once belonged to Caversham Borough). Many also 
used St Clair as a synonym for wealth, upper-class status or pretension.’ In 
the 1890s and 1900s it became a local version of a garden suburb. No industries 
were located within it, and residents in paid work generally commuted out 


- of the area. Shiel’s quarry and brickfield, together with several large market 


gardens, separated St Clair from the rest of the borough. In 1902 just over 10 
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per cent of the population of the southern suburbs lived in St Clair or Kew; by 
1938 the figure was 19 per cent. 

St Kilda, settled last, also differed most. In 1902 only some 6 per cent of 
the study area’s population lived here; by 1938 the proportion had exploded 
to 26 per cent. Initially, the skilled dominated, bringing their families to this 
suburban frontier. White-collar men, less numerous then than skilled, both 
in the southern suburbs and the colony, were the only class substantially over- 
represented, however, and the unskilled were under-represented. Sections 
and houses were large, cottages almost unknown, and even in the 1890s the 
New Zealand-born dominated. In the 1890s almost everyone was married 
andin the process of forming families. Home ownership was also widespread. 
By the time of the Housing Survey, some 81 per cent of families lived in homes 
they owned. The fact that 34 per cent of the borough’s households owned their 
own fowls in 1901 conveys something of its rus in urbe character (by 1936 the 
proportion had fallen to 15 per cent).4° Sports grounds, parks and reserves 
abounded instead of the industries of the older areas of the Flat. (West’s 
Cordials, on the boundary of St Kilda, was the exception to this.) Over the 
next forty years St Kilda became more attractive to white-collar men and 
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‘Talking of the Flat reminds me that there is some land advertised for sale... this week 
the auctioneers went out in a boat to mark out the allotments...’ wrote an Otago Witness 
wit on 6 November 1874. St Kilda did not usually require the method of transport pictured 

here during the great flood of April 1923, but its aftermath saw improved drainage and 

protection from high tides. St Kilda’s tidy and respectable villas can be seen weathering 
the onslaught in the background. OTAGO SETTLERS MUSEUM 


their families until, as in St Clair, they heavily outnumbered the unskilled 
(who were concentrated in the borough’s central area). By 1938 large employ- 
ers and managers, professionals and semi-professionals comprised over 7 per 
cent of the borough’s population, most of them living in the handsome streets 
adjacent to St Clair. By 1914 churches outnumbered pubs, and the area’s over- 
whelming support for reducing the number of licences still further, and feeble 
support for continuance, underlines a broad consensus about moral issues.” 
The rapid growth of St Clair, Kew and St Kilda tilted the demographic 
balance away from the predominantly blue-collar older suburbs of the old Flat: 
South Dunedin, Kensington and Caversham township. In a sense, the manual 
working class, proud of blue collars and honest dirt, became a minority within 
its own heartland, for 45 per cent of the people in the southern suburbs lived in 
St Clair, Kew or St Kilda by 1938 (in 1902 the figure had been 16 per cent). Young 
families and their children dominated the newer suburban areas, such as 
Calton Hill and other subdivisions of the interwar period. Although St Kilda’s 
fertility rate fell proportionately as much as Caversham’s or South Dunedin’s, 
it started and ended at a higher level. Yet the data on the occupational char- 
acter of the various suburbs reminds us to be wary of easy generalisations or 
structural explanations. The unskilled were found everywhere, although only 
nineteen out of more than fifty streets in Caversham Borough had a majority 
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of that class (only a handful had more than 60 per cent and none more than 
80 per cent). Likewise, as far as we can tell, different religious groups, though 
sometimes concentrated in particular boroughs, never concentrated in 
particular subdivisions, let alone streets. As one can see from studying either 
election results or the results of the triennial referendum on licensing, every 
option and every candidate won some support at every booth. It was as if the 
people who settled the area, and their children (and subsequent newcomers), 
shied away from making manifest in their spatial arrangements the Old World 
divisions of class and religion. When it came to ethnicity, however, distinctions 
continued to prevail (as they did, of course, with gender). 

Against the overwhelming British origins of the majority, three small but 
important ethnic groups were perceived as ‘different’. The Chinese consti- 
tuted a tiny minority — forty-eight men and two women in 1891 — but occupied 
a much more central place in symbolic terms. The Chinese population by 
1901, when Chinese women could not legally enter the country, was an almost 
exclusively masculine community, consisting largely of ex- gold miners. Some 
were market gardeners, also selling door-to-door and supplying local green- 
grocers, and there were a couple of Chinese laundries. Others were residents 
of the Benevolent Institution, although in 1907 some of the Benevolent’s 
trustees sought to have them repatriated to China.* 

Like the Chinese, the Lebanese community constituted an extremely 
small but ethnically ‘visible’ group, in part because they also frequently 
traded as hawkers, and because they preferred to live in close proximity to 
other Lebanese. There were only about a dozen families, who had originally 
settled, along with the majority of Dunedin’s Lebanese immigrants, in the 
Walker St (now Carroll Street) area of the city in the 1890s. Between 1900 and 
1915, however, the Orthodox Lebanese left to settle in South Dunedin: reli- 
gious differences with the Catholic majority appear to have been the reason. 
Most moved to the terraced housing in Mafeking Terrace, off Glasgow St, and 
the tiny St Michael’s Orthodox church was established in Fingall St in 1911.44 
Their ‘difference’ and their deviance from norms of working-class respect- 
ability was often regarded with suspicion. Mabel Cartwright, a Presbyterian 
deaconess working in the area in 1908, described Glasgow St as having ‘such 
a lot of Assyrian folk about. It makes one sad to see them sitting about in gut- 
ters, and to hear some of their talk.’ 

The third significant minority is remarkable not for its visibility but its 
invisibility. Maori did not move into the area in substantial numbers until 
the 1970s and 80s. In our period, most Maori lived in rural communities. The 
1908 electoral roll for Southern Maori yields only four Dunedin addresses, 
and none in the study area. Only twenty-one persons identified themselves 
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as Maori in the 1936 census (ten in South Dunedin, seven in Caversham and 
two in St Clair/Kew). Tracking those who did live in the area, furthermore, 
is complicated by the pattern of Maori—Pakeha intermarriage in the South 
Island, which presumably resulted in, among other things, an assumption of 
Pakeha surnames. Atholl Anderson demonstrates a pattern of: 


rapid assimilation towards the Pakeha population and into European culture. 
One reason is that, from as early as the 18208, the families were mainly patrilocal; 
that is, the Maori women partners left their communities and went to live in 
European or mixed-race settlements, where they brought up their children in 
predominantly European ways. The trajectory of intermarriage accordingly 
angled sharply away from the Maori and towards the European side. Post- 
European southern Maori history was, as a result, one of largely unremarked 
racial and cultural assimilation.“ 


Charlie Williams, known as a senior player to members of the Southern 
Rugby Club between 1908 and 1920, or as an Otago representative in 1910, 


Most southern Dunedin residents, overwhelmingly of British descent and living in a period 
where assimilationist policies were the norm, came into contact with Maori culture primarily 
through ‘display’ events such as the Maori carnival at Dunedin’s choral hall. Many citizens 
attended this event to see a ‘whare with an elaborate painted front’, and a scene ‘of a fortified 
village’, ‘a number of Maoris - men, women, and children - wearing Maori garments and head- 
dresses’. The haka performed by the boys was a crowd favourite, and stalls were stocked with 
‘articles of native handiwork’. The ‘poi girls’ are pictured here. OTAGO WITNESS, 2 AUGUST 1902 
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revealed a different identity when he played for the Maori All Blacks in 1910, 
1911 and 1913 — as Charlie Tipene.” 

If the general southern pattern of assimilation prevailed in southern 
Dunedin — and there is no reason to think otherwise — it is not surprising that 
in our interviews Maori are most notable by their absence. A few references 
are more suggestive, however. Although most people, when asked whether 
they knew any Maori families, spoke of visits to or from people in Broad Bay, 
Moeraki or other places out of Dunedin, one informant said: 


There weren’t many Maori about then. I would say the Chinese were the promi- 
nent non-Kiwi [sic] people. You know, Maoris weren’t . . . what —1 was going 

to say scarce but that’s not the right word. They weren’t predominant... . But 
there were enough of them around that everybody knew, well, they’re of Maori 
descent. [Interviewer: So were there any Maori families living near you?] I can’t 
remember a Maori family living near us. Dunedin has been, up until recent 
times, I think [it] was the whitest city in New Zealand.# 


Marion Cooper, whose great grandmother was Maori and who described 
herself as ‘dark’, recounted a family life that bore no obvious cultural trace of 
this side of her ancestry. But she recalled: 


When I was little, eh, I had to go up to College Street School... . I can remember 
standing outside the back gate and I didn’t want to go because the kids called me 
Maori, and I was — but whether it was just a good excuse, because I didn’t want 
to go to school or not I don’t know... . That was the only time I ever remember 
anything like that.... When we were at Caversham School there was one Maori 
boy there, and he’s the only Maori boy I ever remember come — just a little boy he 
was, but I remember Mr Burns, the headmaster, had the whole school lined up, 
somebody must have said, you know, something to this wee boy, and we all got a 
lecture that you, you know, treat him the same as everybody else.“ 


It is possible that the predominant nuclear family pattern of settlement 
was also unattractive to Maori. It is worth adding a note here about this aspect 
of the locality and its settlement. Even where the density was highest — among 
the highest in New Zealand — there were very few ‘row houses’, with the most 
commonly noted in Glasgow St and the adjacent Mafeking Terrace, South 
Dunedin. There were also some residences above the shopping precincts in 
South Dunedin and Caversham. Apart from these exceptions — and they were 
perceived to be exceptional — no one ever seems to have thought of establish- 
ing anything but single-family units on separate titles, with their own garden 
space, no matter how tiny. Although the area was not formally planned, its 
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subdivisions all conformed to a ruling idea: that of one family living in one 
dwelling, its privacy sheltered by the space surrounding it. In poorer parts of 
the area, smaller sections diminished this privacy, but there appears to have 
been no thought of European-style apartment dwelling as a model for cheaper 
housing. This kind of development lent itself to the high levels of home own- 
ership characteristic of the area as a whole. It also both reflected and anchored 
the idea~ an important one, this volume contends — of the male- breadwinner 
norm. A husband’s prime function was to earn (although as time went on his 
duties at home were to become greater); a wife was a homemaker. In these 
dwellings and their gardens, domestic production could take on substantial 
proportions. This pattern of suburban life — an earning husband, a wife 
occupied in the home — both drove and was driven by the pattern of separate, 
predominantly owner-occupied, dwellings. 

In the old Flat — Kensington, Caversham suburb, South Dunedin — the 
predominance of large industries in close proximity to a residential area, and 
particularly the influence of their largely male workforces (the Wax Vesta 
match factory and Donaghy’s Rope and Twine Co. were the most notable 


' exceptions), defined the character of the area in both class and gender terms. 


Masculine bonds tied the Flat as a whole, but the ‘old’ Flat particularly, 
together. From these very local workplaces, large or small, men formed 
various kinds of union: craft and trade unions, but also lodges, drinking 
affiliations and sports clubs. The strength of these networks was an important 
part of what made the area distinctive rather than typical. (The concentration 
of these workplaces and their corresponding affinities in Caversham and 
South Dunedin may explain the fact that the term ‘the Flat’, though it techni- 
cally covers all of the flat land; is most strongly associated with these areas.) 
Women, in a fashion perhaps specific to this area, formed networks both 
further afield and closer to home. Some young, unmarried women worked 
on the Flat, but many more — especially as domestic work fell more and more 
from favour — travelled into the city to work, meeting perhaps on the trams, or 
as they walked into town, and certainly as they worked together in factories, 
department stores, and offices. The more common historical pattern, as 
Robin Law notes in chapter nine, is for men to travel further to work sites 
than women.” It seems likely that southern Dunedin reversed this tendency, 
usually retaining most of its working men within the residential locality, 
and sending many of its young women off to employers in the city. Married 
women, and others whose work kept them in the household, had different 
networks, much more characteristic of their peers elsewhere: their links were 
likely to be neighbourhood-based, much more tightly local than those of 
either men or women in the paid workforce. It was they who held together 
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more immediate communities, through daily conversation (or conflict), by 
exchanges of children’s clothes or food across back fences, by mutual child- 
minding, or by such income-earning practices as fostering the illegitimate 
child of a neighbour’s daughter" It was married women, too, who carried the 
burden of maintaining links between family members, whether by regular 
visits to those who lived nearby, or letter-writing to those far away. 


Place and gender politics: the working men’s mobilisation 

and the women’s suffrage petition 

‘Embeddedness’ of society and culture in place is a reference for the themes 
that run through this volume. We go on to explore relationships between 
place and gender through a series of ‘sites’ — work, education, leisure, mobility 
and so on. Because the matter of locality is so central, it has been important 
to give attention to southern Dunedin itself and to the shaping of its popula- 
tion. In this final section, to set the theme at the beginning of our period, we 
discuss two compelling — and, as we shall argue, related — events: the working 
men’s mobilisation of the 1880s and 90s, and the support for the 1893 petition 
for women’s suffrage. Both, as we shall show, were public matters that linked 
questions of gender and class. Both, we argue, took on local form: each event 
was marked not only by its vigour within the area under study, but also by 
particularities that can be identified as emerging from the character of the 
place. Why did each of these mobilisations flourish so strongly, though vari- 
ously, in this locality and its sub-areas? We seek here to show gender and class 
‘in location’ at the outset of the study period. 

The most important source for the large database underpinning this book 
is the electoral rolls. The electoral rolls give a full name and address for eve- 
ryone registered to vote. For men they give occupational status. For women, 
from 1905 onwards, they give marital status. Their particular value is that they 
provide information about almost all individuals of voting age, not just heads 
of household. Our study begins in the 1890s for good reason: women were 
only included in the electoral rolls from 1893, the first year of female suffrage. 

And yet, of course, the question of gender in southern Dunedin predates 
1893. The ‘working men’s mobilisation’ of the 1880s and 1890s, discussed 
elsewhere by Erik Olssen and Bruce Scates, may not have been seen in terms 
of gender at the time but — as the following chapter makes even more clear 
~ changes in men’s work over the period are significantly illuminated by analy- 
sis in terms of gender. * Some of the broader picture is necessary here. By 1890 
Dunedin was the colony’s most industrialised city and one of its two major 
commercial centres. Dunedin and Port Chalmers were still the leading ports, 
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The blacksmiths of Hillside workshops. The symbolism of the rolled-up sleeve and the 
well-muscled forearm is already well understood by these men and their photographer. 
Masculine bonds, often deriving from the large industrial workplaces on the ‘old’ Flat, tied 
men, as men, in ways that underpinned their sporting, drinking, or neighbourly affiliations. 
The system of apprenticeship brought boys entering a trade into not only a world of work, 
but the larger masculine social world of the craft. OTAGO WITNESS, 2 SEPTEMBER 1903 


and home to the Union Shipping Company, the largest in Australasia. The 
regular weekly shipping service between Dunedin and the major Australian 
ports — and the strong connections with Australian unions — meant that the 
great upheaval that erupted in Brisbane, Sydney and Dunedin, the Maritime 
Strike of 1890, was in some respects one trans-Tasman mobilisation. After 
the launching of the Maritime Council in Dunedin in 1889, unions quickly 
multiplied in numbers and size. Several Imperial unions (that is, local 
branches of British unions) were powerful, notably the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. Most 
skilled trades unionised. Wharf lumpers and labourers unionised. Thanks to 
the local furore over whether the Old World curse of ‘sweating’ existed, a Royal 
Commission strongly endorsed the widespread view that unionism provided 
an antidote. As a result much of middle-class Dunedin came to accept the 
need for unions and a group of prominent men organised the country’s first 
union for women, the Dunedin Tailoresses’ Union. A radical-cum-socialist 
critique of capitalist society became widely accepted. Samuel Lister’s Otago 
Workman, published first from his home in Bathgate St, South Dunedin, and 
then from premises in Hillside Rd, Kensington, became the voice of the new 
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labour movement. The local Trades and Labour Council (T & LC) bought 
a daily newspaper, The Globe, and even the Evening Star (often known as the 
Twinkler) swung into a mood of impatient reformism. Such works as Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward (1888), a socialist evangel, went through several 
local editions. 

The ferment was more potent in Dunedin than elsewhere in New Zealand, 
although many of the South Island’s industrial towns were caught up in the 
new mood. Branches of the Knights of Labour sprang into existence. In the 
spring of 1890, on the eve of a general election based on universal manhood 
suffrage, an industrial dispute in Sydney burst across the Tasman. At Port 
Chalmers, seamen and wharf lumpers walked off the job. The Maritime 
Strike, as it was known, closed all of New Zealand’s major ports, though 
Dunedin and Port Chalmers were closed the longest. Unionists throughout 
the city became involved and contributed financially. Vast public meetings 
backed the cause of labour (a term that, despite its associations with birth, was 
effectively monopolised by the activities of men) 55 

Months of dissent and deprivation for workers and their families con- 
cluded in a rout, at least in the short term, and the men returned to work. 
Bruce Scates, writing of the strike in the wider Australasian context, has dis- 
cussed both the participation of women in the strike and the ways in which, in 
their participation but also in more complex ways, some (or many) working 
men viewed women as posing a threat to the gender order as the mobilisation 
proceeded. When women participated in riots or attacks on scabs (such as 
when ‘the “inflammable” women of Dunedin lined the wharf and spat on 
the scabs’), such departures from the role of dependant were viewed uneas- 
ily. The ‘respectable artisan leadership’ of urban unions, ‘who defined their 
masculinity in terms of providing for wives and families and who believed 
implicitly in the separation of politics from the home’, were likely to see such 
public women as a threat to their goals.5° As the strike rolled on to its sorry 
conclusion, and as debate in the homes of the strikers began to turn against 
staying ‘out’, ‘women became a convenient scapegoat, bearing the blame for 
the failure of men’.7 Here is a compelling reason why, as Scates contends, ‘The 
Great Strike has long been seen as a crisis in class relations; it is time it was 
understood as a crisis in gender relations as wells 

Even as the strike was unfolding and then failing, however, local city 
unionists decided to contest certain seats in the House of Representatives and 
formed a ‘Labour Party’. All unions sent delegates and the local T & LC put 
forward three working men and gave its blessing to three radical liberals. In 
the election the Labour slate swept the city, capturing all three seats, and also 
won Caversham and Peninsula (which included South Dunedin). Dunedin 
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had become a pro-labour stronghold. In 1891 the T & LC organised a Workers’ 
Political Committee and this organisation remained a powerful force in 
Dunedin politics until it was eventually replaced by a new national organisa- 
tion, the Independent Political Labour League (1905-8). 

As Erik Olssen explained in Building the New World, the local labour move- 
ment and the Liberal-Labour Members of the House (MHRs) played a critical 
role in the 1890s in drafting and enacting the legislation that created the ‘wage 
workers’ welfare state. From 1893 onwards the local Labour MHRs, all of them 
strong unionists, sat on the Labour Bills Committee. David Pinkerton, the 
Dunedin bootmaker who helped translate the mobilisation of 1888~90 into 
permanent political power, chaired the committee. William Pember Reeves, 
the first Minister of Labour, was undoubtedly the key figure in envisaging the 
Liberal—Labour social programme. He was quite clear, however, in acknowl- 
edging the importance of the little Labour caucus of six MHRs, four of them 
from Dunedin and two of them from the study area, in helping to push through 
the legislation that made New Zealand ‘the world’s social laboratory. When the 
first generation of Labour MHRs resigned or lost their seats, other unionists 
and socialists replaced them (T. K. Sidey, who represented most of the study 
area from 1901 until 1928, was a Liberal, but identified with that party’s ‘left 
wing’ and carefully cultivated the railway workers’ vote).>9 

In one sense, the political mobilisation of working men in the late 1880s 
provided a congenial context in which their wives and daughters, some of 
whom had participated in strike activity, could develop their own demand 
for equality. Pinkerton and the other Labour—Liberal MHRs all strongly 
supported female suffrage. So, too, did Robert Stout, once the MHR for 
Caversham and one of the key architects of the new politics. The wives of these 
men were also prominent. Yet this mobilisation of working men, insisting on 
their rights and attacking the existing social order as exploitative and unjust, 
was in itself a deeply gendered programme. As the next chapter explains more 
fully, the male-breadwinner wage and the concept of the manly independ- 
ence of labour, critical to the larger mobilisation of the era, were fundamental 
to the ‘wage workers’ welfare state’. That these concepts were — in the terms 
then imaginable — inherently exclusive of any claims women might have to a 
living wage, and reliant on the support of unpaid women at home, was a point 
that never entered mainstream discourse. 

One brawny arm of the ‘men’s mobilisation’ was actively hostile to 
women’s suffrage. As Kenneth Turner has argued, Samuel Lister’s Otago 
Workman spoke to this constituency in its persistent and satirical opposi- 
tion to the movement, and in its frequent support for the views of the most 
passionate and colourful anti-suffrage campaigner, Dunedin MHR Henry 
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Smith Fish. (The Workman supported Fish until he objected violently to being 
satirised himself. Thenceforth they were enemies.)°° The Workman — a paper 
that had emerged out of southern Dunedin to speak for the working man 
— stood staunchly against the franchise. Its tone on the issue was jocular, but 
its ridicule reflects anxiety about the stability of the gender order, about the 
place of the working man if women were to change, and about the threat to 
men’s jobs as women entered the paid workforce in unprecedented numbers. 
Women would neglect “that place for which [they were] created’, drive their 
husbands to the public house, would ‘forfeit ... all claim to chivalry’; suf- 
frage supporters were a terrifying ‘female army’. Women’s inferiority to 
men was sustained in many a witty quotation and anti-suffrage candidates 
were backed for election with their views widely reported in the Workman’s 
pages. Many anti-suffragists saw the dominance of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union (WCTU) in the pro-suffrage campaign as a sign that 
women would swing the national vote in favour of prohibition, and identified 
this alliance as a core threat to the domestic independence of working men, 
at just the time when they sought to reassert their power in the workplace. (It 
should be noted, in passing, that the Franchise League distanced itself from 
the WCTU and was more the instrument of the Tailoresses’ Union.) Turner 
argues, however, that it was precisely — and unintentionally — the Workman’s 
promotion of the vociferous anti-suffrage views of Henry Fish that in turn 
reinvigorated Dunedin’s strong agitation in favour of suffrage. According to 
the Otago Workman’s local correspondent, “The Chiseler’ (almost certainly 
Lister himself), when it became clear that Fish had been defeated in 1893, the 
vast crowd of women watching the results go up ‘indulged in a war dance, fast 
and furious, reaching from Garrison Hall to the Octagon . . ”.% The conflicts 
in the gendering of the culture of working men, we suggest, were made mani- 
fest here. Such conflict provoked many to hold fast to the gender order, but 
it inspired many others to rethink it: the latter, among women, were in the 
majority when it came to the question of female suffrage. 

It has long been recognised that Dunedin was the primary centre of 
women’s suffrage agitation.® In the rest of this section we consider a remark- 
able fact about the women of southern Dunedin in particular: whereas just 
under 25 per cent of New Zealand women of voting age signed the suffrage 
petition of 1893, a staggering 57 per cent of those in the study area put their 
names to the call for the vote. This contrasts with support in Christchurch 
(22.5 per cent), Wellington (17.23 per cent) and Auckland (8 per cent), where 
both the WCTU and unionism were admittedly weak.® It seems unlikely 
that the result can be attributed to unusually persistent canvassers, although 
they were evidently thorough within the area — Marion Hatton, one of the 
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Anxieties about just what would change if women gained the vote sometimes ran 
riot, as this cartoon from the New Zealand Mail, 29 December 1893, reveals. 


two presidents of the Dunedin Women’s Franchise League, lived in St Clair. 
Support for suffrage across the area was high. Among some social groups, and 
in some areas and streets, it was significantly higher again. In discussing these 
data, the interactions identified earlier in this chapter — of place, settlement, 
family patterns, religious affiliation and occupational class — direct us to the 
complexities underlying gender patterns and gender change. In this place, 
the majority of women loudly and independently recorded their support for 
gender change and for the participation of women in public life. What formed 
such women? 

As national studies, particularly Patricia Grimshaw’s Women’s Suffrage 
in New Zealand, have demonstrated, support for the vote was rising for a 
number of reasons: Grimshaw identifies increasing participation by women 
in education and paid work and also points to the significance of noncon- 
formist churches.® Kirsten Thomlinson has analysed the information that 
can be gleaned about southern Dunedin signatories to the last, successful suf- 
frage petition (only women of voting age were invited to sign). It has not been 
possible to establish the educational levels of the signatories, but other factors 
can be examined. Like Grimshaw in her national study, Thomlinson rejects 
the primary importance of any one factor in explaining the enthusiasm that 
southern Dunedin women showed for the vote. Several factors — religious 
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denomination, occupational class and neighbourhood” — can be shown to 
have played a major part. 

Southern Dunedin had more than its share of evangelical Protestant 
churches (as John Stenhouse shows in chapter eleven). In particular, it boasted 
four times as many Baptists as the national average. These churches accorded 
women greater equality than did the Anglicans or Catholics. Record link- 
ages between the petition and church membership show the women of these 
congregations to be over-represented among the signatories, and Baptist 
women were the most likely of all denominations to sign. Presbyterians, too, 
were frequent signers. The picture is complicated, though, by the responses 
of Anglican and Catholic women. Like the Presbyterian church, the Anglican 
church was divided over suffrage, yet, in contrast to Presbyterian women, 
Anglican women of the area were relatively unlikely to sign. Many Catholic 
women, however ~ and this is undoubtedly the most interesting finding of 
this part of the investigation — signed in the face of ferocious opposition from 
Bishop Moran and his clergy. The most strongly Catholic areas were also the 
areas of greatest neighbourhood support. So, although the churches appear 
to have played their part in shaping attitudes to female suffrage, the clergy’s 
influence on many of the flock had its limits.° 

Women in paid work do not appear to have been especially instrumental 
in the petition’s success: indeed, there is some slight indication that married 
women wholly occupied in work at home were more likely to sign”? When we 
consider occupational class, however, both that of working women and that of 
men (which is much easier to establish), the differences are marked. Middle- 
class women were the least likely of the area’s socio-economic groups to sign. 
Difficulties of occupational classification preclude a detailed analysis of the 
class of signatories in paid work, but it is clear that working-class women 
supported the petition in considerably greater numbers than middle-class 
women. A more specific analysis can be done when the occupational class 
of husbands and fathers is considered. Women belonging to the families of 
skilled men were the most enthusiastic supporters of suffrage, but those from 
unskilled and semi-skilled families were only marginally less so.” 

We might speculate that the powerful masculine working-class socio- 
political cultures of the Flat, emerging out of the work culture of both the 
large industries and the smaller operations of the skilled tradesmen, may 
have operated in a twofold fashion to produce this climate of working-class 
women’s support for women’s suffrage. It may be that the power of men’s 
public associations was all too evident, as men had the final say over family 
money, made their own decisions about their leisure time, chose whether or 
not to work or strike, and whether or not to physically abuse their kin or to 
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erode the family fortunes through drink. Amelia Broadley, deserted with 
three children, and Jessie Barlow, whose husband seldom supported her and 
their children and was ‘in the habit of coming home drunk and ill-treating 
her and the children’, both signed.” Even if a woman was satisfied with her 
own marital luck in these respects, she probably did not need to look far to see 
an example of a much worse fate. In a climate in which the flexing of men’s 
political and domestic muscle may often have been closely intertwined, many 
women who signed undoubtedly felt that some political muscle of their own 
would redress some of these imbalances. The curtailing of manly independ- 
ence, which female suffrage seemed to threaten, was the source of much of the 
masculine opposition to female suffrage. But there may have been more than 
a few women who signed in the face of anti-suffrage husbands and fathers, as 
did Jane Lister, the wife of the Workman’s editor himself!” 

But — pace Scates — the political culture of the skilled men of the area may 
also have contributed in a much more positive fashion to southern Dunedin 
women’s wish for change. In a study of societies where women gained the 
franchise early, Patricia Grimshaw discusses the matter of ‘specific political 
culture, aspects of which were conducive to women’s rights’. She points to the 
importance of: 


an exploration of the intersection of women’s rights with the processes by which 
men in these communities were seeking to establish an identity for themselves 

in some ways in contra-distinction from men in the metropolitan cultures from 
which they had separated . . . . Gender divided men and women. But kinship and 
community also bound them together. For Mid-Westerners, Australasians, their 
women were sturdy pioneers, their women were the mothers of the new genera- 
tion of citizens, their women were able and smart.” 


Not all the skilled men of southern Dunedin held the Workman’s view of 
the place of men and women. The ethos of the skilled was — broadly — egalitar- 
ian, cooperative and future-oriented. Their affiliation with the evangelical 
churches was high. As is demonstrated later in this volume, the skilled sent 
their daughters to secondary school in high numbers, and they encouraged 
them to acquire marketable skills themselves. At least as important as any 
inclination towards gender equality, however, is their belief in politics as an 
effective means for social change: for the skilled in particular, activity in the 
public arena mattered. Both skilled and unskilled, right at the beginning 
of our period, would have been aware of the political agitation over the 
sweated labour of women. The protest that was to culminate in the Sweating 
Commission of 1890 began just a few streets away from the borders of the 
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study area in the Reverend Waddell’s church in Walker St. Such agitation 
paved the way for women’s greater participation in public life. 

Religious affiliation and occupational class, then, appear to have played a 
part in shaping women’s response to the petition. The third factor we consider 
here, neighbourhood, is at least as striking. Thomlinson’s analysis of the 1893 
petition is of particular interest in its demonstration, not only that the south- 
ern suburbs as a whole were fertile ground for the suffrage petition, but also 
that some sub-areas supported it much more vigorously than others.. 


Tabie 2.1 Petition signatories by suburb, 1893 
eee a U 


Number Percentage Adult female Percentage adult 
signatories total number population* female signatories 
a a a A ST 
Caversham 432 31.3 711 60.8 
Kensington 127 9.2 161 78.9 
South Dunedin 635 45.9 961 66.1 
St Clair/Kew 99 7.2 211 46.9 
St Kilda 89 6.4 229 38.9 
—_ ee 
Total 1382 100 2273 60.8 


a aea a a 


* The adult female populations for Caversham, Kensington and St Clair are estimated from the 1891 census. 


Neighbourhood is shown to be a surprisingly important factor in suffrage 
support. To a significant extent, place interacts with occupational class, with 
areas dominated by the skilled showing strongly, but it also appears to operate 
independently. Where you lived helped to shape whether or not you supported 
suffrage. Kensington, numerically dominated by the skilled working class, 
stood out with 78.9 per cent of adult women signing. South Dunedin with 66.1 
per cent was not far behind. Support was particularly strong in its south ward, 
which like Kensington had a high concentration of skilled male workers. 
Caversham’s 60.8 per cent was underpinned by the sub-area of Calderville, 
around Caversham township, another core of intense support, where skilled 
tradesmen predominated. Similarly, place interacts with religious denomina- 
tion: Anglican- dominated St Kilda was an area of lower support. 

But, though variations in levels of support across the area can be distin- 
guished to some extent by occupational class and religion, they also have in 
common length of settlement and relative density of settlement. The newest 
area, St Kilda, showed the lowest support, with 38.9 per cent signing. St Kilda 
had hardly begun to develop in 1893, and many streets had only a few homes. 
There were no institutions such as schools and churches to provide a com- 
munity focus. Besides, in 1893, St Kilda consisted of three distinct residential 
clusters that were quite separate from each other. By the same token, St Kilda 
and St Clair were the areas least affected by the sweating furore, the Maritime 
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Strike and the associated working-class mobilisation. All the areas of strong- 
est support are among the oldest and most closely settled parts of the southern 
suburbs. Kensington, South Dunedin and Calderville, the areas where women 
supported suffrage most vigorously, are the earliest communities in the area. 
Although this does not mean that the residents were necessarily of long stand- 
ing, it does suggest that established institutions (such as churches, schools and 
lodges) and the consolidation of close neighbourhood and extended family 
networks — exactly the networks that married women characteristically form 
— are likely factors in the effect of neighbourhood. As Brian Heenan shows 
in chapter eight, Caversham suffrage supporter Rachel Grimmett was at the 
heart of just such close family and neighbourhood networks. In a parallel to 
the rapid organisation of masculine labour, we might say that these networks 
provided the means by which women, too, were ‘organising’. 


Conclusion 

In this chapter we have sought to prepare the ground for the more specific 
analyses that follow. Much of what we have described marks the southern 
suburbs of Dunedin as typical of New Zealand urban development at the time: 
a society consisting almost entirely of British immigrants or their descendants 
in the process of becoming ‘native’ while still responding to the large interna- 
tional trends of modernity. The older pattern of industrial suburbs gave way 
to the twentieth-century ‘garden’ suburb. Patterns of marriage and fertility 
were in keeping with those of the rest of urban New Zealand. In some respects, 
southern Dunedin stood out, however, and we have sought to point to its 
distinctiveness in addressing the ‘two mobilisations’. On the one hand, working 
men’s protest concealed a deep reliance on the older gender order; on the other, 
gender change was afoot in the homes of women who appended their names 
firmly to the petition. Change was in the air of the trams and factories, too, 
where the daughters of those women took up new access to public space and 
earned their own incomes; it was happening in the backyards of married men 
who were spending more time tending the vegetables and less time in the pub. 
These changes were happening throughout the country, as they were, broadly, 
in other New World societies. But the southern suburbs’ distinctive mix of 
artisan radicalism, evangelicalism, Scottish commitment to education and 
high levels of work opportunities for young women disposed them to become 
something of a vanguard. Few of these changes made an obvious splash: it was 
the kind of change that happens incrementally, working its way into the norms, 
assumptions and identities of the people who enacted it, little by little, until 
something new has acquired the status of the given. 
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